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Keep Your Dogs 
ree 
FROM WORMS 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 

ROUNOWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 

ALL BREEOS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 


Address Desk N-3*-F Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


NEW BOUND VOLUME OF 
‘SOUR DUMB ANIMALS’”’ 


Including the twelve numbers for 1937. 
Beautifully bound in cloth and stamped in 
gold. Ideal gift fer humane friends and for 
institutions of all kinds. 192 pages — 159 
illustrations. Postpaid to any part of the 
world for One Dollar. Address: OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Andertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1937, bound volume $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set .. : 1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 23% $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth . .$1.00 and 50 cts. 


What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis . 

Rowley ... $0.30 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. —_— 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ... .. Fe 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow. . 50 “ 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider i Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card.. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease  .60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Schneider .. 2.00 “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3 and 4 .50 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .......... 50 “* 

“Don” and His Boy Scout Friends, 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 Free 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
“ener ; 3 ets. each, five for 10 cts. 
the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 


cloth, $0.45 


$2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.1 and 2 .50 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... 50 *“ 


The Air-gun and the Birds 
About the Cat 

The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease oe per 100 


The Cat in Literature ................. 50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve .... : 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .59 “ 
I Knew She was a Lady 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 
pp.. special .... boards, 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’ s, ‘cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 


The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley . Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .. 1.00 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. oo 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 “ 
Ways of Kindness 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 
Animals 
The Jack London Club 
What is the Jack London Club? .... 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Do Wild Animals Prefer encitived ? Helen 

Trevelyan, pp. $0.50 per (90 
Trained Animals — ‘Cruelty Disguised, 

Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. ............. 50 


Humane Education 


Humane Education, An Activity of the 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Row'ey Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schoo's, 

96 pp. 4 12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus. 15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


cation, 32 pp. .. each, 10 cts. 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ........ each, 25 cts, 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 cts. 


Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy ........... cloth, $1.00 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...... $3.00 per 100 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25e. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 

play . .8 ets. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
Friends ‘of Fur and ‘Feather, ee 

3 cts. each ; ten for 25 cts. 

Humane Exercises for 1938 ee" $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each;.75 “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. 50 “ 
A Talk with the Teacher .. 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 


The Coming Education ............... 
Bookmark, with “‘A Humane Prayer” .. 1. +4 a 
A Festival of Tender Mercies 


Need of Humane Education Societies and 
Methods of Forming Them 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
$1.00 per 100 

Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 

Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............ 35 cts. 

~~ of Happy Life, with music, S. 


Songs or "Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... mS 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... : ao 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Reduced rates for summer rentals of the Films — 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


illustrating Longfellow’s 


s poem, one reel 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


showing work of the Mass. 5 
Both available in 16 and 35 mm. 


. P. C. A. and its Animal Hospital, two reels 
Address SECRETARY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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LL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND MERCY TO 


Every Living 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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House Bill 762, prohibiting the carrying 
of air rifles and BB guns, is before the 
Massachusetts Legislature. We hope it will 
become a law. 


The Bill before the British Parliament to 
stop the docking and setting up of horses’ 
tails has passed through all its stages in 
the House of Lords. It has yet to receive 
the support of the House of Commons. 


We congratulate the Connecticut Humane 
Society upon its success in securing legis- 
lation for that state providing that meat 
inspectors shall always be present when 
animals are slaughtered for food, and also 
directing the Commissioner of Domestic 
Animals to make rules and regulations with 
reference to the proper care, method of 
slaughtering and humane treatment of ani- 
nals. 


Senate Bill S-199 in the Massachusetts 
Legislature was overwhelmingly defeated. 
If it had become a law it would have re- 
moved the protection now given to the red- 
tailed, red-shouldered duck and _ pigeon 
hawks, and the barred and Arctic or snowy 
owls. These owls are of real value to the 
farmer, the horticulturist and the orchard- 
ist. It would have been a pity if the bill 
had carried. 

It will be good news to many of our 
Massachusetts readers to learn from the 
Bulletin of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, that the low ebb in bird life in 
this State was reached between 1895-1915. 
While several species have become extinct 
during the last hundred years, there has 
been a marked increase in other groups. 
Robins, barn swallows and chimney sweeps 
are more abundant now, we are told, than 
in the first primeval forest. Field and 
Vesper Sparrows have steadily increased 
as farms and pastures replaced a deciduous 
forest, and birds formerly unknown near 
Boston, such as the Nashville and chestnut- 
sided Warblers are becoming abundant as 
migrants and summer residents. 


Farmers Kill Thousands of 
Crows with Dynamite 


ROM Clinton, Wisconsin, comes the in- 

credible story from the Associated 
Press, published in the Superior Telegram, 
of the wholesale slaughter of thousands of 
crows. Here it is: 

The result: 

Eight thousand dead crows strewn over 
a wide area surrounding their rookery on 
the Albert Stocker farm three miles east of 
here. 

The Stocker wood lot has been a favor- 
ite roosting spot for half the crows in 
southern Wisconsin and the farmers, to 
whom they are anathema, decided on a mass 
blood purge. 

While the pests were feeding far from 
the lot yesterday, 100 dynamite bombs were 
tied to trees in the wood lot. The bombs 
were made by dipping dynamite sticks into 
soft asphalt and sprinkling them with No. 6 
shot. Each was electrically wired to permit 
simultaneous discharge. 

The purge directors, headed by R. C. Con- 
way of Madison and K. C. Jakoubek of 
Tomah, Wis., conservation commission offi- 
cials, and Godfrey Biesenthal and John Mc- 
Clory of the Illinois conservation commis- 
sion, then waited for sundown and the 
arrival of their victims. 

At dusk thousands of the crows flew in 
from all directions. In the darkness, the 
bewildered birds instinctively flew to their 
rookery. The purge directors touched off 
the bombs. They estimated 8,000 crows 
were destroyed, about one-tenth of the num- 
ber which usually spent the night on Stock- 
er’s farm. Carcasses were found miles 
away from the rookery. 

So unbelievable did this story seem that 
we wrote the Associated Press and here is 
the reply: 


Dear Dr. Rowley: 

This will acknowledge the inquiry on your 
behalf concerning the Clinton, Wisconsin, 
story on the dynamiting of crows. 


The dispatch named two men each from 
the conservation departments of Wisconsin 
and Illinois and gave them as the authority 
for the estimates mentioned. 

Sincerely yours, 
BURDETTE T. JOHNS 
Chief of Bureau 


Yet the United States Department of 
Agriculture in its elaborate report on the 
crow tells us that probably the crow does 
the farmer, on the whole, more good than 
harm. Those farmers may find out some 
day that they are not quite so clever as 
they think they are. 


A Hunter’s Sorrow 


Mr. Geagan, a newspaper correspondent, 
tells of his visit with a well-known hunter 
who put away his gun forever after one 
sad hour that ended his hunting career. 
This is the story: 

“One blue and golden day last fall I 
watched the blood-spattered body of a hand- 
some cock partridge squirming in the dead 
leaves. The great fan-like tail was spread, 
the short powerful wings, tensed in the 
death struggle, beat rapidly against the 
mottled breast. Loose feathers fluttered in 
the bars of golden sunshine that streaked 
down through the pines and birches and 
with its little gray feet clutching nervously, 
life left the body of the old cock partridge. 
Then and there in that sun-streaked woods 
a strange feeling swept over me. I stroked 
the gorgeous plumage of the dead bird and 
slowly pushed the fallen monarch of the 
ridges into a pocket of my hunting coat. 
A mile of forest-rimmed meadowland sepa- 
rated me from my automobile. With every 
step my sorrow grew. By the time I reached 
my car I was heartbroken over my deed. 
Then and there the resolve was made that 
I would never again kill for pleasure.” 


Never again will this hunter molest the 
wild things of the woods, but, he says, will 
regard them as his friends—his com- 
panions, in a world of beauty and peace. 
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Twenty-fourth Annual Be Kind to Animals Week 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and Field Workers of American Humane Education Society 
Carry out Extensive Programs—- Many Governors Issue Proclamations 


NOTHER Be Kind to Animals Week 
A: now humane history. Proclaimed by 

Governors of numerous states and 
mayors of great cities, heralded by press, 
radio and pulpit throughout the entire 
length and breadth of the country, the 
twenty-fourth annual Humane Sunday and 
Kindness Week scored a triumphant suc- 
cess, as may be realized by reading the 
reports which follow. The Week ended only 
April 30, much later than usual, hence at 
the time of going to press it is not possible 
to present more than partial accounts of 
the many activities of the various humane 
societies and the many other organizations 
and individuals co-operating in the celebra- 
tion. 


TREAT HIM) 


KINDNESS NEVER 
COES UNREWARDED 


In Massachusetts, as usual, an outstand- 
ing feature was the annual school poster 
contest, sponsored by the S. P. C. A. It was 
open to pupils in grammar grades above the 
third and in junior high and high schools, 
both public and parochial. The total num- 
ber of posters submitted was 8,391, repre- 
senting 563 schools in 170 cities and towns 
of the state. For prizes the Society gave 
bronze medals, originally designed for the 
purpose, and subscriptions to Our Dumb 
Animals. Of the 3,965 prizes awarded, 
1,115 were firsts, winning blue ribbon med- 
als; 1,300 were seconds, winning red rib- 
bon medals; and 1,550 were honorable men- 
tions, winning the subscriptions. During 
Humane Sunday and throughout the Week 
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9 POSTERS RECEIVED IN THIS YEAR’S SCHOOL CON- 
P. C. A. THE TOTAL NUMBER OF AWARDS WAS 3,965 


as many of the prize-winning poste <; as 
could be displayed there, were on exhibj- 
tion in the Fine Arts room at the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square, where they 
attracted favorable attention from hun- 
dreds of visitors. 

On Humane Sunday afternoon, in the lec- 
ture hall of the Library, before a capacity 
audience, with many children present, 
Thornton W. Burgess, naturalist and writ- 
er, presented a lecture, “Friends I’ve Met 
in Fur and Feathers,” illustrated by beau- 
tiful colored slides and thrilling motion 
pictures. The speaker was presented by 
President Rowley as the lecture was given, 
like a similar one last year, under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

Earlier in the day, as told elsewhere, 
both Dr. Rowley and Mr. Burgess gave 
radio talks. 

16,000 Copies of ‘‘Humane Exercises”’ 

As in former years the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. published a special pamphlet of 
eight pages, “Humane Exercises,” for the 
use of teachers on Humane Day in schoo!s. 
More than 16,000 copies were distributed, 
4,000 being used in the public schools of 
Chicago through the interest of the Illinois 
Humane Society. Here in Massachusetts, 
about 9,000 copies were used throughout the 
state. These were circulated through the 
superintendents of schools, full co-operation 
being given from Superintendent of Schools 
Arthur L. Gould of Boston, to superintend- 
ents of the most remote rural schools. Many 
varied programs were presented, usually 
consisting of recitations and singing by the 
pupils, sometimes of addresses by teachers 
or outside visitors. 

A vast amount of literature and other 
supplies, in connection with Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week, were sent out from the offices 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the 
American Humane Education Society, Bos- 
ton, calls having been received from as far 
as ‘Hawaii, the Society there having pur- 
chased 22,200 buttons, 1,000 blotters, and 
250 pennants, all especially imprinted with 
their name. No less than 2,650 of the na- 
tional humane posters, put out by the 
American Humane Association, were circu- 
lated by the two Societies, many of them 
having been distributed free in Massachv- 
setts. In addition, countless requests came 
from everywhere, especially from teachers. 
for free samples and lots of literature, all 
of which were promptly honored by gen- 
erous contributions. 

Among the observances of Humane Sun- 
day was that at the Congregational church, 
Hyde Park, Mass., where the pastor, Rev. 
George W. Owen, followed his usual] custom 
of devoting a Sunday evening to a humane 
service. Motion pictures on bird life were 
shown and explained by W. A. Gross of 
Bowdoin College. 

Too much cannot be said of the fine co- 
operation given the Week this year by the 
press in general, and especially by that of 
Massachusetts. Leading editorials, which 
we regret space does not permit quoting, 
appeared in practically all the daily news- 
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paper * of Boston and in many of those 
throuhout the state, in addition to feature 
articles in great variety. The Boston 
Evening American ran a special feature 
throughout the entire Week, offering a pedi- 
greed cocker spaniel puppy to the boy or 
girl under 15 who should write the best 
letter on “Be Kind to Animals Week.” A 
total of 4,221 letters were received. The 
prize was awarded to Mary Flaherty, an 
eleven-year-old girl in St. John’s Parochial 
schoo!, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nearly 200 manuscripts, telling the story 
of the picture of the boy feeding puppies, 
were received in the prize contest conducted 
by Our Dumb Animals for children under 
sixteen years of age. The results of this 
contest, together with one or more of the 
prize-winning stories, will be given in our 
next (July) number. 

In Western Pennsylvania 

The Western Pennsylvania Humane So- 
ciety, through its secretary, Wm. F. H. 
Wentzel, presented a medal to Boy Scout 
Daniel Errett, Jr., and a collar to his dog, 
“Jeannette,” for the rescue of a hound 
abandoned in the woods near Manor, Pa., 
latt February. Another feature of the 
Week’s celebration was the display of 2,000 
school posters in Gimbel’s Department store, 
for which 80 medals, 10 other prizes and 
500 certificates of honor had been awarded 
by the Society. 

City-wide Celebration in Chicago 

A three-fold program was carried out in 
Chicago, largely through the efforts of 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim. In connection with 
the Illinois Humane Society, which pro- 
vided the prizes, $90 was offered for the 
best stories and two $5 prizes for the best 
playlets on kindness to animals written by 
pupils of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades of the public schools. Radio ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. Preston Bradley 
of People’s Church, Rabbi George Fox, 
president of the Rabbinical Conference of 
the city, and Miss Harriet Vittum of North- 
western University Settlement House. The 
Chicago newspapers co-operated splendid- 
ly with liberal space devoted to pictures 
and incidents illustrating the spirit of the 
Week. 


Among the Colored in Virginia 
Rev. J. W. Lemon, working among the 
colored people of Virginia, with head- 
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quarters in Ark, reports that 23 humane 
sermons were preached in his section of the 
state. Humane Day exercises were held in 
many of the schools, often including an ad- 
dress by Mr. Lemon who distributed litera- 
ture and exhibited prize posters. 


General Observance in South Carolina 


Humane Week was generally observed 
over the state of South Carolina, accord- 
ing to Seymour Carroll, field representa- 
tive of the American Humane Education 
Society, whose work among the colored 
population attracts wide attention. The 
newspapers gave prominent space to arti- 
cles concerning it. All the cities with broad- 
casting stations, Greenville, Spartanburg, 
Charleston, and Columbia, gave from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes to programs devoted 
to humane education. One of the most in- 
teresting programs in Columbia was the 
play by the Washington High School, under 
the direction of Miss T. E. Thomas. 

From M. L. Scarlette, principal of the 
East Washington Primary school, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, comes the May issue 
of the Primary News, a _ fourteen-page 
mimeographed paper devoted to kindness to 
animals. Each class in the school has or- 
ganized a Sarah J. Eddy Kindness to Ani- 
mals Club, which meets every week. The 
paper, edited entirely by the pupils, con- 
tains very clever editorials, comments and 
drawings. 

Varied Activities in Georgia 


Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee of Atlanta, 
representing the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, left no stone unturned to keep 
that city and vicinity up to previous records 
for celebrating the Week. Unusual news- 
paper co-operation was given, all three dai- 
lies carrying both editorials and general 
articles. Superintendent of Schools Willis 
A. Sutton issued a special message to the 
boys and girls, stressing the importance of 
practical humane education and its benefits 
to human beings .and to animals. Be Kind 
to Animals posters were displayed in all 
the schools, both white and colored. Street 
cars carried signs bearing the motto. 
Merchants were asked to help by inserting 
two lines at the end of their advertisements 
during the Week. Trailers carrying the 
humane message were shown in the prin- 
cipal moving picture theaters. Walter Pas- 
chall, radio editor of the Atlanta Journal, 
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gave a special talk on the school radio 
program, and all stations made brief an- 
nouncements or gave time for humane talks. 


From Mr. Burton in Tennessee 


James D. Burton, field worker of the 
American Humane Education Society, re- 
ports that the “Week” was emphasized in 
public schools, Sunday-schools, churches 
and Parent-Teacher units in Tennessee, 
especially in the Cumberland Mountains. 
Mr. Burton made numerous addresses in 
different parts of the state. Supervisors of 
rural schools gave excellent co-operation. 


Many Features in Texas 


Our field representative in Texas, Rev. F. 
Rivers Barnwell, carried out carefully made 
plans for appropriate celebrations in the 
colored schools and churches of Fort Worth 
and several other towns. The national pos- 
ter was distributed in all the schools. Lib- 
eral prizes were offered for the best humane 
posters and the best scrapbooks made by 
pupils in elementary and high schools of 
Fort Worth. The exhibition of the posters 
and booklets in the windows of the Public 
Library attracted much favorable atten- 
tion. In addition, a contest was held for 
the best bird-houses. Humane Day, as usual, 
was celebrated Saturday by a great mass 
meeting in Greenway Park, about 1,500 
children and adults being present. There 
was an address by J. O. Andrews of the 
school board, music by two bands, and a 
unique broadcast by John Barnwell and 


(Continued on page 91) 


Horses on the Hill 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


Now in the early morning 
The horses stand on the hill, 
The sun is bright upon their coats, 
The air is sweet and still. 


They stand and look at things afar, 
With ears alert and heads held high, 
And it is beautiful to see 
How they are carved against the sky. 


So beautiful I stand and look 
And quite forget all other things, 
Except the way they make me think 
Of Pegasus equipped with wings. 


Courtesy of American Ironsmith 
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Governors Proclaim Be Kind to Animals Week 


In Massachusetts 


Governor Hurley Calls for Action 


T has long been the custom of our state 

and nation to set aside a day and week 
for the observance of Humane Sunday and 
Be Kind to Animals Week. It is fitting that 
man should pause in the performance of his 
daily occupation to pay tribute to his ani- 
mal friends. It is especially fitting that 
Massachusetts, which has ever stood in the 
forefront in its beneficent laws for the pro- 
tection of animals, in the dissemination of 
humane education in the schools, and in 
leadership in behalf of the cause of animal 
welfare, should pay particular attention to 
the claims of the animal world upon us for 
kindness, justice, and mercy. 

Therefore, in accordance with the custom 
established in 1918 and in order to remind 
our friends, in the words of Coleridge, that 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth ali,” 


I, Charles F. Hurley, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, do hereby set 
aside and designate Sunday, April 24, and 
the week of April 25 to April 30, as 


HUMANE SUNDAY AND BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS WEEK 


and I respectfully request that our schools 
hold special exercises either on Humane 
Day in Schools, Friday, April 29, or at such 
time as may be most convenient for them 
for this observance. 


(Signed) CHARLES F. HURLEY 
Gevernor 


State of Georgia 
Executive Department, Atlanta 


A Proclamation by the Governor 


WHEREAS: Subsistence and progress 
of the human race from the earliest time 
has depended to a large extent upon man- 
kind’s dominion over the animal kingdom; 
and 

WHEREAS: One of the worst forms of 
human perversity is wanton cruelty to the 
speechless creatures of this kingdom; and 

WHEREAS; The Georgia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers through its humane 
education committee is endeavoring to fos- 
ter 2 spirit of human sympathy for all liv- 
ing creatures; and 

WHEREAS: Humane Societies of vari- 
ous cities of this State are attempting to 
develop a public consciousness of the im- 
portance of animal protection and consider- 
ation; now therefore it is 

ORDERED: That the week beginning 
April 24, 1938, be and hereby is designated 
HUMANE WEEK, and the citizens of 
Georgia are requested and urged to observe 
this period fittingly with the objective of im- 
planting further lessons of thoughtfulness 
toward the animal kingdom. 


E. D. RIVERS 
Governor 


State of California 
Executive Department 
PROCLAMATION 


NE of the three cardinal tests of char- 

acter, as set forth by Plutarch many 
centuries ago, was included in the maxim, 
“Hurt Not Animals.” 

Throughout the ages the great leaders of 
advanced thought have proclaimed men’s 
responsibility for the protection of animals. 
As servants of mankind they merit recogni- 
tion for their worth, and as members of the 
animal kingdom, they are deserving of pro- 
tection from needless pain and hunger. 

In an effort to direct the thoughts and 
actions of our citizens toward a more uni- 
versal appreciation of these allies of man- 
kind, now, therefore, I, Frank F. Merriam, 
Governor of California, do hereby proclaim 
Sunday the 24th day of April, 1938, as 
“Humane Sunday” and the week following 
this date to be known as “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Anniversary” within the limits of this 
Commonwealth. 


(Signed) FRANK F. MERRIAM 
Governor of California 


From Governor Horner 


Illinois Governor Endorses the Week 


For the twenty-fourth consecutive year, 
a seven-day period has been designated as 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK. This 
year this special period will be from April 
24 to April 30, with Sunday, April 24 being 
known as HUMANE SUNDAY. 

Animal lovers throughout the nation 
will participate in the observance of BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK with radio 
broadcasts, and special programs in schools 
and churches. 

I am glad to endorse this humane move- 
ment, and to commend the occasion to the 
favorable attention of the people of Illinois. 


HENRY HORNER 
Governor 


State of Maine 


Proclamation by the Governor 


N calling attention to the designation of 

April 24 as HUMANE SUNDAY and of 
the week of April 24 to 30 as BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK, I desire to recoid my 
very definite hope that our citizens ear- 
nestly co-operate to prevent cruelty to ani- 
mals and to encourage humane and kind 
treatment of the dumb beasts, many of 
which contribute greatly in assistance to 
mankind and in the pleasure of mankind. 

Let us realize that our faithful farm 
animals, in many instances, have felt the 
rigors of the depression; that they are un- 
able to speak for themselves and are de- 
serving of generous and kindly treatment 
from those who profit from them. 

We should be careful in the use of motor 
ears to avoid striking an animal on the 
highway; we should inculcate in the young 
the thought of high regard for animal life 
and the spirit of kindliness and assistance 
to suffering animals. 

I feel that we do well to observe Humane 
Sunday and the following week for recog- 
nition of our obligations to the animals 
that have been so useful and so faithful 
to mankind, and I urge our citizens to co- 
operate fully with the men and women who 
are giving so greatly of their efforts and 
energies to this fine service. 

Therefore, I, Lewis O. Barrows, Governor 
of Maine, do hereby proclaim, Sunday, 
April 24, as HUMANE SUNDAY, and the 
week of April 24 to 30 as BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK. 


(Signed) LEwis O. BARROWS 
Governor 


Texas Governor Acts 
Issues Early Prcclamation 


On Friday, March 25, Governor James 
V. Allred of Texas issued a Proclamation 
setting aside the week of April 24 to April 
30 as Be Kind to Animals Week. 


CRANSTON, RHODE ISLAND, PONY WITH NATIONAL BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS POSTER 

More than 70,000 of these posters, put out by the American Humane 

Association, were circulated this year. Of these, nearly 10,000 were used 


in Massachusetts. 
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Where the Mule is King 


S.E. HARLAN 


feature in Columbia, Tennessee’s great 

Livestock Day Parade, Monday, April 
4, 1938, when men, women and children 
gathered from far and near, to pay homage 
to that once lowly animal, the mule, and 
crown him “King for a day,” with suprem- 
acy over all other livestock. 

The “Coronation” of a fine Maury County 
sugar mule as “King” was the only pause 
in the long parade of show mules. Like 
some Babylonian king of old, “King Mule” 
was drawn in his “chariot,” a beautifully 
decorated float, pulled by a twenty-mule 
team, to the point of coronation. 

This parade was a spectacular display of 
floats, beautiful girls, cavalry bands, mili- 
tary cadets, race horses, jacks, jennets, 
ponies, saddle, harness and draft horses. 
The floats, portraying in pageant six pe- 
riods of history and development in Maury 
County, of which Columbia is the county 
seat, were drawn by mules. 

Sunday was a prelude to the magnificent 
pageantry and march of mules in a two- 
mile motorless parade scheduled to begin 
Monday morning, when the advance con- 
tingent of 5,000 mules kept up an inter- 
mittent clop and clatter of hoof beats upon 
the highway that increased in volume and 
frequency from dawn to dusk. 

The first Monday in April is always an 
outstanding event in Columbia. One of the 
most unique and picturesque shows under 
the sun is staged for the express purpose 
of honoring the common mule; that stead- 
fast friend and helper of the farmer. 

This event brings to a close, the big mule 
season, that holds its street sales regularly 
the first Monday in each month. The mar- 
ket closes livestock day, and does not open 
again until the first Monday in September. 
So a day of great festivity is set aside, to 
give honor that is due to this important 
product of a great Southern industry. Co- 
iumbia’s livestock day dates back more than 
one hundred years, to the time when mule 
owners of long ago brought their animals 


A “CORONATION” was the principai 


to Columbia’s mule center, for an exhibition 
to close the three-months street mule mar- 
ket sales, held every first Monday of the 
mule season. 

The late cowboy philosopher, Will Rogers, 
said in one of his syndicated columns, in 
answering an invitation to visit the 1935 
livestock day celebraton, “It’s the biggest 
street mule market in the world. What the 
thoroughfare of Wall Street will do to you 
if you don’t know what a stock is, Columbia 
will do to you if you don’t know a mule.” 

Columbia’s claim to being the world’s 
largest street mule market, is the tremen- 
dous sales to local and out-of-town buyers 
of mules, horses and colts. There were 
$3,000,000 worth of these animals sold dur- 
ing 1937. 

On first Mondays, mules take the town, 
overfiowing the square into the side streets. 
Cars and trucks have to be routed to the 
town’s backways to avoid the heavy traffic 
of animals. All day mules are sold and 
swapped, severing the bonds of friendship 
in many a barnyard association. 

“Where do all of these mules come 
from?” some one will inquire. 

The answer is truthfully that they come 
out of the hedges and highways; from every 
nook and cranny of hill and vale. They 
come from other mule centers to swell Co- 
lumbia’s big street mule market’s volume of 
long-eared hybrids. 

Tennessee raises the largest, strongest, 
and hardiest mules, it is declared by stock- 
men, because of the vital bone and muscle 
building lime and phosphate in Tennessee’s 
grass. Maury County is the center of the 
phosphate industry of this section. Its rich 
soil had made it one of the finest farming 
counties of the state before commercial 
development of phosphate was started here. 

Hardiness is an outstanding characteris- 
tic of the mule, as was clearly shown in the 
World War. Horses could not last in the 
strenuous work of pulling heavy equipment 
on meager rations. Nor were they able to 
stand all sorts of weather conditions. But 
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thousands of mules were brought back from 
overseas, hardly the worse for wear, after 
working day after day under the most 
trying conditions, 

Besides being able to stand anything, 
live on near to nothing, yet remain a 
co-operative worker, the mule possesses a 
trait that the horse might do well to imi- 
tate. It is self preservation, 

The mule has stuck to his job, and even 
“without pride of ancestry or hope of pos- 
terity,” he has climbed the social, as well 
as the economic ladder to fame. He has 
been featured on the society pages as a 
direct inspiration of a new dance, “The 
Mule Hop.” He is in the news reels and 
picture magazines. His “Hee! Haw!” has 
resounded around the world upon the waves 
of the air. 


Winchester Auxiliary 


ATURDAY, Aprii 30, was indeed a 

yed-letter day for the Winchester Aux- 
iliary of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. when 
the new Shelter for small animals was 
officially opened with appropriate exercises. 
For six years the women of Winchester, 
under the enthusiastic leadership of Mrs. 
Marion R. Taylor, president, have been 
holding fairs and focd sales, and seeking 
memberships to raise money for this enter- 
prise. The first year ten dollars was de- 
posited as a nucleus for the Shelter fund. 
Subsequent years proved more profitable 
until last fall the Auxiliary was able to 
convert a portion of the barn at 432 Wash- 
ington Street into a well-equipped and ade- 
quate, if small, Shelter. Suitable cages for 
small animals were provided by the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. To meet emergency 
calls, a cat and a dog were admitted to the 
new quarters before the day set for open- 
ing, January 1, 1938. Animals are now re- 
ceived by the Shelter, which operates in 
close connection with the ambulance service 
of the S. P. C. A. The local caretaker lives 
in the adjoining house where telephone ser- 
vice is installed. 

On the Saturday afternoon of the formai 
opening, about one hundred people, includ- 
ing fully 50 children, gathered for the exer- 
cises, held in the open barn. There was 
music, in which the children joined, fol- 
lowed by brief congratulatory addresses by 
President Francis H. Rowley, Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Clarke, president of the parent 
Auxiliary, and Secretary Guy Richardson. 
Mrs. Taylor presided in her characteristic 
way, briefiy recounting the story of the 
Shelter and introducing several persons, 
young and old, who had assisted in the 
work. During the afternoon the rooms fin- 
ished off for the Shelter proper were in- 
spected and admired by the guests. The 
small animal ambulance of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., which had been called to 
remove a handsome dog to be turned over 
to the Society, attracted much attention 
aiter the exercises. 


Payments of $35 for a kennel or $75 for a 
stall in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital, will insure a suitable marker in- 
scribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 


manent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels given upon application to Treas- 
urer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY,: President 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Wholesale Destruction 
of our Wild Life by Poison 


N The Scientific Monthly of October, 

1937, an article appeared by Dr. Albert 
M Reese, professor of zoology, West Vir- 
ginia University. According to the article, 
the United States Biological Survey has for 
years been engaged in the extermination of 
what it has been pleased to call “vermin.” 
Among such creatures are the gray fox, 
hawks, owls, turtles, ground squirrels, red 
squirrels, crows, snakes, and a long list of 
others. Poison has been freely scattered, 
often its scattering entrusted to “irrespon- 
sible hunters, whereby it appears that the 
very existence of all carnivorous mammals, 
including those valuable species which con- 
stitute the chief check upon injurious ro- 
dents and are a vital element of our fauna, 
is imminently threatened over large areas.” 


For example, in one eastern state in 1935, 
1,700 gray fox were destroyed, 19,616 
crows, 184,702 snakes, 21,566 turtles, 28,572 
terrapins, and, with the others in the list, 
making a total of 514,225. The article also 
states that snakes, hawks, owls and eagles 
are destroyed as groups, apparently with- 
out regard to species. Dr. Reese also says 
that while the order of snakes undoubtedly 
includes some species that are of little, if 
any, economic value to man, to include the 
house snake, the black snake and the bull 
snake in the “vermin” list because an occa- 
sional sportsman sees one of these familiar 
forms in the act of destroying the nest of 
some game bird is as unjust as it would be 
to kill all dogs because a sheep-killer is 
seen in a farming community. He further 
says that in the case of hawks and owls it 
is still worse, since a majority of the hawks 
and practically all of the owls have been 
shown by extensive studies of stomach con- 
tents and food pellets to be highiy bene- 
ficial as destroyers of rodent pests. The 
eagle, it is said in the same article, is in 
a somewhat similar case with that of the 
hawks, since the average person cannot tell 
the bald eagle from the golden eagle until 
the former is mature and develops the white 
head. The bald eagle, which is the national 
emblem by act of Congress, and is largely a 
fish-eater and scavenger, should be pro- 
tected in every way lest its extermination 
should soon result. 
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The American Society of Mammalogists, 
a few years ago, after careful study, recom- 
mended among other things that measures 
be taken urging the Biological Survey’s use 
of poison as a control measure against pred- 
atory mammals be drastically curtailed, 
with the view of complete suspension of 
poisoning as soon as reasonably possible, 
and that in its judgment the propaganda 
of the Survey unduly blackens the char- 
acter of certain species of predatory mam- 
mals, giving only part of the facts and 
withholding the rest. 

This whole wretched business, on such a 
wholesale scale, of interfering with the bal- 
ance of nature has always resulted in seri- 
ous losses to the various states where it has 
prevailed. 


A Fine Tribute to One of 
Our Workers 


Unsolicited, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the state of Maine sent the follow- 
ing letter to all the principals of the schools 
of that state: 


American Humane Week. The last week 
in April has been designated as Be Kind 
to Animals Week. A very valuable and 
constructive type of work has been accom- 
plished in our public schools during the 
past two or three years through visits to 
our teachers by Miss Lucia Fessenden Gil- 
bert of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Bos- 
ton. Miss Gilbert will continue her work 
until she has personally visited all the 
schools in the State. I hope you will espe- 
cially call the attention of teachers to the 
particular observance of this week and to 
the provision in the law which provides 
“that all teachers shall devote not less than 
one-half hour of each week in teaching to 
the children under their charge, in correla- 
tion with other studies of the school curric- 
ulum, the great principles of humanity as 
illustrated by kindness to birds and ani- 

BERTRAM E. PACKARD 
Commissioner of Education 
April 18, 1938 


A Faithless Mother 


Such is the cowbird. The bird one can 
see in cow pastures watching to catch the 
flies that light upon the cow and swarm 
around her. The National Nature News 
tells us about this most unnatural bird. The 
mother cowbird lays her big egg in the 
nest of some small bird like a warbler and 
there abandons it for the real builder of 
the nest to hatch and raise. That’s the dis- 
reputable trick of the European cuckoo. We 
are also told that the cowbird maiden is 
never so happy as when she has several 
suitors. Then, when she finally chooses her 
bridegroom, they get married and shortly 
after her husband deserts her and she never 
sees him again. Nevertheless, she travels 
about, laying from ten to twelve eggs from 
April till late in June, often it may be miles 
apart, in the nests of other real mothers. 


For 1939--Be Kind to Animals Week, 
April 17-22; Humane Sunday, April 23. 


ANIMALS 


June, 
Radio East and West 


HE use of radio in connection with Be 

Kind to Animals Week programs ‘as 
never so apparent as during the recent 
celebration. Humane societies, large «nd 
small, from coast to coast made use of ‘his 
modern miracle of the air, thanks to the 
interest and courtesy of some hundreds of 
broadcasting stations. 

Outstanding was the timely and enthusi- 
astic talk given by Boake Carter, to which 
one of his regular programs was entirely 
devoted. 

In Boston the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
sponsored the following: April 24, direct 
from the clinic of the Angell Animal Hos- 
pital, over WEEI, President Francis H. 
Rowley and Hospital staff; April 24, WBZ, 
President Rowley and Thornton W. Bur- 
gess; April 25, WHDH, Guy Richardson; 
April 25 and April 28, WORL, Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Clarke; April 25, WAAB, Dr. 
Hugh F. Bailey interviewed by Miss Ruth 
Moss; and April 29, WHDH, Dr. G. B. 
Schnelle. The Society is most grateful for 
the time contributed by these various local 
stations. 

On the Pacific Coast, under the auspices 
of the Latham Foundation for the Promo- 
tion of Humane Education, 22 talks were 
given over 11 stations in Sacramento, San 
Francisco (Mayor Angelo Rossi), Oakland 
(Mayor Wm. J. McCracken), San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. 

The programs sponsored by these two or- 
ganizations are but an illustration of what 
took place, generally on a lesser scale, in 
all the large centers of the country. Surely 
the Be Kind to Animals Week movement 
owes a large debt to radio for carrying its 
humane messages into the most remote 
abodes, even where neither press nor pulpit 
penetrate. 


Work in Syria 


Our readers will be glad to learn of hu- 
mane work that is being done in Beirut, in 
Syria. Our representative in Syria, Mr. N. 
B. Matta, who is deeply interested in hu- 
mane education in the schools and towns 
and villages in and about Lebanon and re- 
cently visited Beirut, sends us the follow- 
ing report: 

The Society owns a dispensary where, for 
a small charge, all sick animals can be 
taken care of. A telephone is installed and 
any call is gladly answered. 

The Society has the complete support of 
the police and gendarmerie in its endeavor 
to prevent cruelty to animals. In 1937, 300 
arrests and convictions took place for mal- 
treatment of animals. Most of the offenses 
involved overloading and cruel beating of 
beasts of burden or the working of sick 
animals. 

The Society owns a refuge or shelter 
where any poor creature which is beyond 
help can be brought and quietly put to sleep. 
Cases at the Society’s Dispensary during 
1937 numbered 1,153. 


In making your will, please remember the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Boston. See proper le- 
gal form on back page of this issue of ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals.”’ 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. MAcomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHiLip STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. RoBert SMITH 
Davin A. BOLTON 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn astern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. King HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Herses and Small Animal Shelter, 
thuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mkrs. 
Howarp F. WoopwaArbD, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H, Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of the Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN CLARKE, Pres.; MRS. MAUDE 
Weir, Treas. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, ston —Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs, AGNES P. FISHER, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. C. 
Kippe, Pres.; Mrs. Herbert T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 


TAYLOR, Pres.; Miss BESSIE SMALL, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 16,969 
Cases investigated ....... 392 
Animals examined ........... ; 4,876 
Animals placed in homes......... 236 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 67 
Number of prosecutions..... okie 3 
Number of convictions............ 2 
Horses taken from work........... 13 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 36 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,866 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 58,571 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


President Francis H. Rowley gave an 
address on John Masefield at the annual 
meeting of the Springfield Branch of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts 
8. P. C. A., held at the Longmeadow Coun- 
try Club, May 12. 
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} 
ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL | 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 610 

Veterinarians 

H, F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief ot Staff 

R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 

E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 

G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 

T. O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 

L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 


Harry L. Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H. L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 823 Cases 2,382 
Dogs 620 Dogs 1,992 
Cats 180 Cats 342 
Birds 16 Birds 31 
Horses 3 Goats 11 
Goats 3 Monkeys 2 
Snake 1 Squirrels 2 
Turtle 1 
Rabbit 1 


Operations 874 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary cases ................ 395,313 
555,187 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 135 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 505 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for March — 31 Days 


Daily average large animals 52 
Forage for same $ 92.19 
Put to sleep 27 5.6 
Transportation 3.62 
Daily average, dogs 5.8 
Forage for same 3.37 
Wages, grooms, watchmen and stable-boys 65.18 
Superintendent’s salary 81.48 
Veterinaries’ salaries 14.66 
Motor ambulance upkeep 30.52 
Motor bicycles upkeep 7.30 
Sundries 21.41 
Actual operating expenses $325.38 


Entries: 12 horses, 8 mules, 75 donkeys. 
Exits: 6 horses, 6 mules, 48 donkeys. 


Outpatients treated: 70 horses, 73 mules, 155 don- 
keys, 3 dogs. 


Other Fondouks visited: 70, all native Fondouks. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: 402 cases investi- 
gated, 6,170 animals seen, 936 animals treated, 51 
animals transferred to Fondouk Americain, 7 pack- 
saddles (infected) destroyed. 


One Day’s Work at the Fondouk 


THURSDAY, 17th: 7:15 A.M. Fondouk. 7.30 A.M. 
to 8 A.M. on request of Mme. la Generale Blanc 
stayed rue Rolland-Frejus (Ville Nouvelle). Saw 
horse in bad condition, called a French policeman 
and stopped it. Ordered driver to keep it in its 
stable and to send us owner (who has promised he 
will not work this animal again but will send it out 
in the country). This animal has no wounds, but is 
under-nourished. Owner refused to sell it. Went to 
Fondouk. Usual work. 9.30 A.M. to 11 A.M. Souk el 
Khemis, Casbat ben Debbab and Fes Jedid-Mellah in- 
spection. 1.30 P.M. en route to Fondouk, inspected 
some donkeys loaded with dwarf palm. Sent one to 
hospital. 2.30 P.M. to 3.45 P.M. Bou Jeloud-Talaa 
inspection. Stayed 20 minutes at Bab Mahrouk. Ani- 
mals in Hospital: 50. 


G. DELON, Superintendent 
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Auxiliary Activities 


HE past month was a busy one for the 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., three outstanding events 
having taken place. 

On May 3, at Hotel Kenmore, Boston, 
the annual meeting was held, followed by 
the luncheon, always a gala event, both 
presided over by Mrs. Edith Washburn 
Clarke in her usual felicitous vein. Speak- 
ers included the executive officers of the 
Society, President Rowley, Treasurer Pol- 
lard, and Secretary Richardson, and Dr. 
Hugh F. Dailey, chief veterinarian of the 
Angell Hospital. There was also singing 
by Mme. Alexandria and an address on 
“Behind the Scenes in Radio,” by Mr. 
Edward B. Hall. At the business meeting ic 
was voted to hold an outing in June and 
the usual fair in the fall. ‘These officers 
were elected: 

President, Mrs. Clarke; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles C. Hoyt; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Edward C. Brown; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Willard C. Bliss; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Francis G. Carreiro; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. George A. Ramlose; 
chairman ways and means committee, Mrs. 
Charles E. Staniek; directors for two years. 
Mrs. Stephen R. Dow, Mrs. Albert Lind, 
Mrs. Charles H. Hillman; director for one 
year, Mrs. Edwin P. Rich. 


On April 29 the Auxiliary held a rum- 
mage sale in Caledonian Hall, with Mrs. 
Charles E. Staniek as general chairman of 
the committee. 

The annual Hospitality Day and Tea, at 
the Society’s headquarters, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, took place on April 20, 
when, for the first time, the newly deco- 
rated club room on the third floor of the 
building was used for the afternoon bridge, 
in charge of Mrs. Staniek. The setting for 
the other activities was on the second floor, 
where the President’s office was used for 
tea, the pourers being Mrs. Howard Spauld- 
ing, Mrs. John Kimball, Mrs. William J. 
Underwood and Mrs. Walter Wood. Mrs. 
Edward Brown was the chairman. A spec- 
ial feature was an attractive food table in 
the custody of Mrs. S. S. Sutcliffe. The 
guest of honor was Mrs. Maurice J. Tobin, 
wife of the mayor of Boston. Members and 
friends were escorted through the Angell 
Animal Hospital where they witnessed 
some of its activities and saw the newly 
renovated clinic and other improvements 
towards which the Auxiliary has liberally 
contributed. 


Medal for Springfield Dog 


“Brownie,” the Irish setter of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. A. Jordan of Sumner Avenue, 
Springfield, Mass., was awarded a medal by 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. last month. 
Brownie is credited with having saved Mark 
Deely from injury or possible death. 

A bursting tire on a garbage wagon 
frightened his two horses and they started 
to bolt. Deely attempted to climb on the 
wagon to quiet the horses but slipped. 

Brownie’s instinct told him that the man 
was in danger and the dog caught Deely’s 
overalls in his teeth and dragged him from 
between the heavy wagon wheels. Deely 
was convinced that had the dog not inter- 
fered he would have been crushed. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE]. g 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JOHN R. MAcomBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STocKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 
Charles A, Williams............... France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe ........ Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 
Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs, Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryvott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR APRIL, 1938 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 706 
Number of addresses made, 344 
Number of persons in audiences, 62,798 


Humane Pension Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit 
of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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Why This Editorial? 


ECAUSE this magazine is the organ 

of two humane societies. What does 
the dictionary have to say about this word, 
“humane”? The first and all-comprehensive 
one is, “having the feelings and inclina- 
tions creditable to man.”’ Can anyone, with 
even average feelings and inclinations, deem 
it creditable to man to cherish in his heart 
that age-old inhuman, unchristian attitude 
toward the Jew which bears the name of 
“anti-Semitism”? 

After centuries of persecution inflicted 
upon the Jew by so-called Christian nations, 
isn’t it about time that men and women 
and nations caught something of the mean- 
ing of that great commandment, “Thou 
shalt love they neighbor as thyself”? 

Are there still people calling themselves 
Christians, members of Christian churches, 
who have forgotten that Jesus was a Jew, 
that He was born a Jew and that He died a 
Jew; that He was one with the great proph- 
ets of Israel in his teaching; that He came 
not to destroy what Israel’s seers and saints 
had built into a sublime faith, but to fulfill 
the hopes and ideals of that great faith? 
In a word, can any man calling himself a 
Christian forget that he owes all that is 
sacredest and divinest in what he calls the 
Christian religion to a Jew? Were the 
Christ of Galilee and Judea here today, can 
one imagine Him in thought or word or 
deed tainted with the slightest spirit of hos- 
tility or prejudice against any of His hu- 
man fellows? True, He might rebuke 
hypocrisy and greed and prejudice and 
hatred as He did of old, but His rebuke 
would fall upon all of us guilty of these 
evil things, Christian and Jew, but his love 
for God and man would be the sovereign 
passion of his soul today as when he died 
on Calvary. 

Well may you and I, dear reader, bow our 
heads in reverence before the faith of the 
Jew. Despised and rejected of men so often 
by his fellows, imprisoned, exiled, robbed of 
every human right, he has clung to the 
religion of his fathers with a deathless 
faith that in the darkest night of his sor- 
row has made him able to say “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” Among 
the spiritual miracles of history, where 
shall we find a faith to match it? 


We are not asking for pity for the Jew. 
He does not want our pity. Far from it. 
We are asking for justice, for fair play, for 
recognition of what the world owes him for 
his service to humanity in the realms of 
religion, literature, science, art and music. 
Perhaps never more than today should 
every man and woman naming the name of 
Christ, do what lies in his power to stay 
the tide of that Godless spirit of inhuman- 
ity that is making more than one land on 
the continent of Europe a place of desola- 
tion and death for thousands of our Jewish 
fellow-mortals, 


Humane Films at Tuskegee 


Through arrangements made by Mr. Sey- 
mour Carroll, field representative of the 
American Humane Education Society, 1,700 
students and teachers at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Virginia, attended the showing of our 
film, “In Behalf of Animals,” last April. 
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Is Kindness the Key to 
Undreamed Riches? 


HE following paragraphs we take ‘om 

a thoughtful paper sent us by Mr. Ed- 
ward N. Skipper, Field Agent of the Penn- 
sylvania S. P. C. A. Love and Kindness— 
how quickly they would solve the prob!ems 
of this sad world: 


Doubtless this biblical teaching that we 
reap as we sow is understood by every 
person interested in the welfare of ani- 
mals. Today we speak of reaping and sow- 
ing as the Law of Cause and Effect. Science 
tells us the law is as infallible as the Law 
of Gravitation. We are hearing more and 
more of the Law of Kindness—in reality it 
is the Law of Cause and Effect—as old as 
the world. 

Animal lovers are familiar with this im- 
portant Law of Cause and Effect and will 
bear witness to the fact it pays to be kind 
to man and beast, but how many have ever 
looked upon KINDNESS as a key with 
which one may unlock the door to un- 
dreamed riches? 

My friend, Prof. Albert Le Roy, has said 
that if all the material riches, the treasures, 
the honor and the glory of this old world 
were placed on one side of the scales, and 
the immortal soul of man on the other, it 
would not balance. 

“Those who have only money have little 
to give. Those who have great souls—their 
wealth is boundless.” Big-souled people, 
therefore, can and do give more. Does it 
not follow then that according to the Law 
of Cause and Effect they are daily reaping 
greater happiness than the little-souled men 
and women? It must be so for it is the Law. 
This may or may not be speculation but one 
thing we know—GIVING has its reward in 
this life. What, then, is there in a pile of 
dollars, or in material wants and desires, 
that compares to the RICHES of the hu- 
man soul? 

TRUE KINDNESS, according to Prof. 
Le Roy, is not only food for the soul but 
a perfect neutralizer of poisons that would 
destroy the soul. KINDNESS, therefore, is 
the key to UNDREAMED RICHES, for 
once it removes the bars of cruelty (refined 
and otherwise) that imprison the soul. 
HEAVEN is ours here and now. 


A Sanctuary Threatened 


“Will Massachusetts Lose One of Its 
Finest Wild Life Sanctuaries?—A Plea for 
Arcadia” is the title of an article published 
in the Bulletin of the Audubon Society. 
This widely-known bird-preserve is in 
Northampton, comprising upwards of 1,000 
acres. It teems with bird life in great 
variety, more than 200 species having been 
listed during the annual migrations. But 
it is in danger of disruption. It has been 
offered for sale and is being sought by a 
gunning club. It would be a great pity were 
this superb sanctuary to fall into the hands 
of sportsmen-hunters. Are there not enough 
friends of the birds in Massachusetts to 
save Arcadia—a tract that has been posted 
and protected for more than twenty years— 
from being converted into a slaughter field? 
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“‘W’en a Pussy Cat Dies’’ 


You’se as stiff an’ cold as a stone, 
Little cat. 

Dey’se done frowed you out an’ lef’ you alone, 
Little cat. 

I’se strokin’ you’se fur, 

But you don’t never purr, 

Nor hump up anywhere. 

Little cat—w’y is dat? 

Is yowse purrin’ an’ humpin’ all done? 


Wy fer is you’se little foot tied, 
Little cat? 

Did dey pizen you’se tummick inside, 
Little cat? 

Did dey hurt you wif kicks, 

Or wif big, nasty bricks, 

Or poun’ you wif sticks, 

Little cat—tell me dat? 

Aw’ holler w’enever you cwied? 


Did it hurt very much w’en you died, 
Little cat? 

Oh w’y didn’t you wun off an’ hide, 
Little cat? 

I’se all wet in my eyes 

Cos I ’most allus cwies 

W’en a pussy cat dies, 

Little cat. Fink of dat! 

An’ I’se awfully sowwy besides. 


Dest lay down dere in de sof’ groun’, 
Little cat. 

Wile I put de green grass all roun’, 
Little cat. 

Dey won't hurt you no more 

W’en yor’se tired an’ so sore— 

lay twiet, 

Little cat—wif a pat, 

Aw’ forget all de kicks of, de town. 


In Washington, D. C. 


The Animal Protective Association’s ob- 
servance consisted of arousing public inter- 
est in the Association’s new administrative, 
educational, and shelter headquarters, 3900 
Wheeler Rd., S. E., Washington, D. C., 
erected by its founder and president, Miss 
Virginia W. Sargent, on a 17-acre, elevated, 
wooded site near the edge of the District 
of Columbia. On Humane Sunday Miss 
Sargent spoke at a Baptist Church school 
and at a colored church, the Tabor Presby- 
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terian, at which the minister, Rev. R. A. 
Fairley, preached a humane sermon. Sets 
of leaflets were mailed to adults and chil- 
dren. Two junior Animal Protective Asso- 
ciation meetings were held to acquaint boys 
and girls with the plan and purposes of the 
new headquarters. 


Protect the Roosevelt Elk 


HE Roosevelt elk of northwestern 

Washington are protected in their sum- 
mer range, which is within the present 
Mount Olympus National Monument. They 
winter, however, in the surrounding nation- 
al forests, where they are subject to the 
vagaries of state regulation. The Forest 
Service does not protect them: the game in 
national forests is subject to any open sea- 
son declared by the state in which the for- 
est is situated. 


Where a game species is abundant in 
relation to hunters, small sanctuaries are 
enough to maintain a breeding stock which 
overflows into shooting areas, thus improv- 
ing the hunting outside the sanctuary. But 
when a species is making a last stand 
agains extinction, as is the Roosevelt elk, 
it must have a sanctuary covering its entire 
summer and winter range. 


The surest way to safeguard the Olym- 
pic elk is to include their range within a 
national park. Hunting is prohibited in 
national parks and national monuments, al- 
though fishing is encouraged. National 
parks are inviolate sanctuaries, which can- 
not be altered except by Act of Congress. 
A vigorous effort is being made to secure 
legislation that will create the proposed 
Mount Olympus National Park, with bound- 
aries to include the incomparable virgin 
forests in which the Roosevelt elk winter. 


The proposed Mount Olympus National 
Park should include the elk’s entire range 
on the Olympic Peninsula. 

The people of the Olympic Peninsula, of 
the state of Washington and of the United 
States have a varying yet a common inter- 
est in the preservation of this last wilder- 
ness, this colossal jungle of the northwest- 
ern cool tropics, this final habitat of one of 

_ the continent’s noblest mammals. 


Note: The above are excerpts from a publication 
of the same title issued by the Emergency Conserva- 
tion Committee, 734 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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(Continued from page 85) 


Fred Smith. In the foreground of the 
accompanying picture of the bands may be 
seen the bird-houses entered in the prize 
contest. Mr. Barnwell was the preacher at 
the morning service held Humane Sunday 
in the new Mount Gilead Baptist Church. 


Rhode Island Celebrates 


The Rhode Island Humane Education So- 
ciety conducted a very successful celebration 
in that state. Among those who gave en- 
thusiastic endorsement to the movement 
were U. S. Senator Peter G. Gerry, Gover- 
nor Robert E. Quinn, and Mayor James E. 
Dunne of Providence. Radio talks were 
given by prominent citizens. Prize essays 
and plays were presented in the various 
schools. Among other features was a pet 
show by the Providence Boys’ Club. Thou- 
sands of copies of the national humane 
poster were placed in schools throughout 
the state. Generous publicity was given by 
the Providence Journal, including an edi- 
torial and a striking cartoon, “Be Kind to 
Animals,” by Halladay. 


Beavers Restore Park 


Officials of the Palisades Interstate Park 
in the Hudson highlands announce that the 
beaver have succeeded in restoring natural 
conditions in that 42,000-acre tract. From 
three pairs of these “original conservation- 
ists,” secured in the Adirondacks in 1920, 
their number has increased until there are 
now forty-two beaver colonies with a tota! 
population of more than 500 animals. 

The intelligence and industry with which 
beavers have wrought are indeed impres- 
sive. They have built their dams which 
have formed their ponds, and these have 
checked erosion, saved and enriched the 
soil and helped to reduce flood damage. 
Beaver ponds have been the reservoirs to 
store the water that sustained and regu- 
lated the stream-flow. It was the beaver 
who prepared the way for the forests and 
meadows, the orchards and grainfields. Our 
civilization has been aided by the works of 
“citizen beaver.” He should still be a wel- 
come resident of all our parks. 


SCHOOL AND BOYS’ RECREATION BANDS 
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With Regard to Dogs 


Only the human dead may be buried in city ceme- 
teries. —Newspaper Item 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Only the human dead may lie 
In God’s good Acre wide and fair; 
Those of an humbler kind who die 
May not have shelter there: 


Not “Dan,” who spent his lifetime in 
Such deep devotion, such warm trust 
Toward man,—twould seem there might 
have been 
Some corner for Dan’s dust; 


Not “Chum,” a little blind boy’s guide, 
Nor “Mike,” who raced on eager feet 

When school was out, to walk beside 
The youngest on his street; 


No place for “Jack” who, neighbor-wise, 
Shared with a hungry cur his bone, 

Nor “Pete,” whose heart was in his eyes 
To hear his master’s tone; 


Nor “Watch,” who longed to range around 
With brother dogs, but wanted most 

To keep good guard,—Watch, always found 
Faithfully at his post; 


No place for “Sam,” too small to teach 
Long lessons to, whose only art 

Was loving well one small lad, which 
He did, with all his heart; 


Nor for old “Sandy” down the road 
Who never, through the lengthy span 

Of his long life transgressed the code 
Of courteous gentleman; 


Nor “Max,” who leaped a life to save 
And lost his own, with peril near; 
Find somewhere else for Max’s grave,— 

The human dead lie here. 


Sleep well you dead that never knew 
Humanity. The Love on high 

Who marks the faithful and the true 
Knows where you lie. 


Among the many Be Kind to Animals 
Week Proclamations issued by mayors of 
cities was one from Angelo J. Rossi of San 
Francisco, in which he says: “Education in 
kindness is a great factor in the elimination 
of crime. The development of humaneness 
strengthens character and helps to create 
a finer sense of justice and the recognition 
of the rights of others.” 
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Death of a Friend 


M. HOYLE 


LITTLE friend of mine died the other 

day. He was a gay and insouciant little 
person, always curious about life and people, 
and invariably cheerful and courageous. 

He went about a great deal with his 
people in their car, and whenever I en- 
countered him down town he would lean 
out of the window and yell at me clear 
across the street, insistent that I come over 
for a chat. 

He always had something pleasant to say, 
too—always made you feel that perhaps 
things weren’t really as bad as you had 
thought. He never gossiped nor slandered 
anyone, but if he disliked you his manner 
left no doubt about it. 

He was very courteous and gentlemanly, 
conceding to everyone the liberty he sought 
for himself. He fulfilled his duties and obli- 
gations to others without sacrificing his 
sense of loyalty to his own folks. 

Everyone who knew him loved him and 
his people are heartbroken at his loss. 

Oh, no—he wasn’t a human being. He 
was a dog! A “human being” poisoned 
him! 


Baby crocodiles break through their hard 
shelled eggs by means of a horny spear on 
the tip of their snouts, as do the young of 
birds and fowl with the “tooth” on the tips 
of their beaks. 


“BABE,” TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD MOTHER 
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Trying It on the Dog 


E call her “Patch,” writes “Clea. - 

way” in the Christian Science Mon 
ior. She lately came to us by way of th 
Angell Memorial in Boston. She’s an Iris 
terrier of proud pedigree. She took to th: 
children immediately, but it was several day- 
before she would condescend to get chumm: 
with the elders. I knew the ice was broke: 
when, dozing in my chair this week, I be- 
came conscious of a pair of bronze forefee: 
on my knee, two sharp ears cocked impu 
dently, a pair of extremely kind and in- 
describably appealing eyes looking into 
mine, and a voice of a companionably 
growly timbre speaking to me. “Listen, 
boss,” said she, “I’ve decided you’re not a 
bad egg, and so I’m going to stay on with 
you—sort of keep an eye on the children 
and watch the house. So how about writ- 
ing a little notice about Be Kind to Animals 
Week?” “Huh,” I mumbled, “so be it. 
I’ll pen a line.” “Arrah, me lad,” respond- 
ed Patch, lapsing into her native brogue, 
“thin ’tis me that’ll kiss yer hand.” 

And, sure enough, when I roused from 
my drowse there was Patch nosing my 
limply dangling palm. I knew then that the 
entente cordiale had been established. And 
so: “Friends, this is Be Kind to Animals 
Week. It is a week in which you are urged 
to recall the privilege of passing along the 
kindness, compassion, protection; supply 
that has been vouchsafed to you from a 
higher power, and by sharing and express- 
ing, reveal your own sense of gratitude. 
May it be as great as that of the animals 
you aid.” 


‘*Babe,’? Wonder Cat of 
Maine 
ALFRED ELDEN 


P to a few days ago “Babe” was just 

an ordinary tiger cat at the home of 
F. S. Church, James Street, Saco, Maine. 
Babe had a claim to a place in the Animal 
Hall of Fame because she is undoubtedly 
the oldest feline in Maine, having only 
recently passed her twenty-fifth birthday. 
This age is vouched for hy members of the 
Church family. 


According to Dr. J. F. Boswell, a vet- 
erinarian of South Portland, this is indeed 
an almost unheard of age for a cat. “The 
average life of pussy,” said he, “is 15 or 16 
years. I have seen cats 19 and 20 years old 
but never more than that.” But it isn’t par- 
ticularly the cat’s age that has brought her 
into the limelight. A few days ago Babe 
gave birth to three black kittens. 


And is Babe proud of her family? Well, 
just try and bother one of the little ones 
and see a real tiger cat in action. She feeds 
her youngsters while she purrs, “I double 
dare you to produce another cat as old as 
I and a mother into the bargain.” And it 
looks like a pretty safe challenge. 


Of course it is impossible to state exactly 
how much Babe has added to the cat popu- 
lation, but she has done her duty twice a 
year. Placing the average number at four, 
that would be eight a year, or 200 in the 
quarter century of life she has enjoyed. 
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Catalina Island Quail 


c. M. 


LINDSAY 


N Santa Catalina Island is found a 

species of quail which is not to be found 
anywhere else in the world. Santa Cata- 
lina is in Los Angeles County, but it is an 
island; which is something for which bird 
lovers probably have cause to be thankful. 
For if this particular quail were found on 
the mainland it might by this time have 
been almost exterminated by rapacious 
hunters. 

Indeed, for more than thirty years as 
far as quail were concerned, Santa Catalina 
Island was closed territory for the hunter 
of the bird; and it is estimated that there 
are more quail on the Island than in any 
other locality outside of Mexico. 

The birds are of larger size, hardier 
than on the mainland, and free from dis- 
ease. They lead—comparatively speaking— 
a peaceful life, one unharassed by wild ani- 
mals preying upon them. But the hunter 
with his gun and an insatiable desire for 
bagging game, may in time succeed in de- 
stroying the species. 

But if true bird-lovers are alert, let us 
hope this wonderful bird may continue to 
flourish on Santa Catalina, and serve as 
one of the most interesting attractions of 
that limited locality. 


Bird Socialists 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


Sometimes a great many pairs of chim- 
ney swifts nest in one chimney and seem 
to have everything in common. At least 
they get along without fussing or fighting. 
The chimney swift attaches twigs to the 
inside walls of the chimney by using a 
secretion from its mouth. Four or five 
small, white eggs are laid and are hatched 
in about sixteen days. This bird is brown 
above and grayish-white below and has a 
cigar-shaped body. Its only note is a low 
twitter which is almost constant. Its diet 
consists of millers and insects of the air 
which it devours in great numbers. Many 
of these birds are often found in the chim- 
neys of deserted houses. Owing to the com- 
parative safety of its home from maraud- 
ers its future existence seems assured. It 
is extremely active on the wing and can fly 
straight up or down with ease. It comes 
north in April and leaves in September. 

In making your will, please remember the 
American Humane Education Society of 
Boston. 
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Conserving Bird Life 
‘ ALICE GOULD 


AST summer the first international 

agreement for protection of birds south 
of the Rio Grande was made when the 
United States entered into a treaty with 
Mexico to extend protection to 140 species 
of migratory birds of the United States. 

Other countries and agencies are looking 
after the welfare of birds in other places. 
For instance, Porto Rico is guarding bird 
life on the islands of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea. 

In Europe an international committee is 
working not only for the protection of birds 
but also for more knowledge concerning 
their life and habits. The study of a dif- 
ferent bird is assigned to each country 
represented on the committee. At present, 
Great Britain is attempting an extensive 
study of wild fowl. 

Some of our American cities, notably 
Chicago, have done much to alleviate the 
suffering among birds. In 1936, the Chicago 
Academy of Science, finding birds dropping 
from trees to perish on the ground, urged 
emergency relief. As a result of its efforts, 
chicken food, corn and seed were put out 
for the starving birds, lumps of suet were 
fastened to the limbs of trees, and shelters 
were provided, in many places, by setting 
up two crotched sticks with a third for a 
ridge pole against which was placed a wall 
of cornstalks to afford a welcome shelter. 

During two unusually severe winters a 
little earlier than that, the Izaak Walton 
League, which protects birds as well as fish, 
distributed thousands of loaves of bread 
through Chicago and its great forest pre- 
serves which, it has been estimated, harbor 
three or four million birds. It also scat- 
tered more than three times as much corn 
as usual, hundreds of bushels being eaten 
by the starving birds. 

Another bird conservation project in Chi- 
cago has been the creation of a bird sanctu- 
ary of twenty acres in Jackson Park. Feed 
boxes and storm shelters will, it is hoped, 
attract wild birds to spend not only their 
winters but also their summers in Chicago. 
_ In the western hemisphere, besides the 
United States and Mexico, Argentina, in 
South America, is doing much through its 
national commit- 
tee for the conserva- 
tion of bird life. 

The National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon 
Societies predicts that 
the eight million dol- 
lars of government 
funds to be spent by 
the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, within 
the next ten years, 
for refuges for mi- 
gratory wild fowl 
will be the greatest 
bird conservation 
project in history. 
That it, in turn, wil! 
lead to other similar 
projects, until the 
alarming loss of bird 
life is stopped, can 
not be doubted. 
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The English Sparrow 
NIXON WATERMAN 


In summer in the country when 
The birds are everywhere 

And songs of robin, lark and wren 
Make eloquent the air, 

Just let an English sparrow peep 
Or show its modest face 

And angry folks to arms will leap 
And drive it off the place. 


But coop these selfsame folks in town, 
While wintry drifts are here, 

When those same little birds of brown 
Are all that’s left to cheer, 

They'll heap with crumbs each windowsill, 
So keen is their concern 

Regarding the poor sparrows till— 
The springtime birds return. 


But is one honest, quite, who treats 
The birds that do so much 
To give the city’s wintry streets 
Of spring a dainty touch 
So harshly, and when summer comes 
Insists they must not dare 
To quit the city’s streets and slums 
For fields all green and fair? 
Prairie chickens of our Southwest dance 
to the rising sun. The Indians there ren- 
der much the same dance to the rising sun. 


A sheep or deer stamps its forefeet 
when confronted by a dog, as did its an- 
cestors in early times when beset by wolves. 


Female Black-capped 
Chickadee 


The black-capped chickadee is a little fel- 
low who fears nobody. One may walk to 
within a few feet of him and almost touch 
him. He is distinguished by his cheerful 
song, which is a sweet “chick-a-de-dee” and 
which nobody forgets. He seems happiest 
when it is snowing. He likes seeds and 
suet, which he cannot resist. He feeds 


chiefly on the eggs of the canker-worm, 
liking them so well that he sometimes eats 
between 100 to 200 eggs at a meal. 


BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 4 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and fifty-eight new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during April. Of 
these, there were 300 in Illinois, 139 in 
Maine, 96 in Pennsylvania, 78 in Texas, 58 
in Virginia, 43 in Florida, 17 in South 
Carolina, 14 in the Philippine Islands, five 
in West Virginia, four in Georgia, three in 
Wisconsin and one in Ceylon. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 230,863. 


More Work in Florida 


Miss Louise H. Guyol continued during 
March and April to represent the Ameri- 
can Humane Fducation Society in Florida, 
where she addressed the Civic Club of Palm 
Beach, and the Animal Rescue League of 
the same city, and gave three talks to dif- 
ferent groups in the Industrial High School 
(colored) of West Palm Beach, in all reach- 
ing about 2,000 adults and pupils. As a re- 
sult many poems and compositions on kind- 
ness to animals were written by the pupils 
of the Industrial High School, for Be Kind 
to Animals Week. 

On Humane Sunday Miss Guyol gave 
addresses before enthusiastic audiences in 
the Greater Tabernacle Baptist Church 
(colored) and in the African M. E. Church, 
both at West Palm Beach. 


Wood Magic 


DORIS I. BATEMAN 


I know a Magic Word! 


Sometimes I tiptoe through the wood 
And wear my point-y fairy hood 
To say my Magic Word. 


But Magic must be made alone 
While sitting on a smooth gray stone; 
I mustn’t make 

One wee mistake 

For if I do, the spell will break— 
Nor will my point-y fairy hood, 
Though VERY potent, do much good. 

I must sit pixy-quiet 

Until it’s time to try it— 

To breathe my Magic Word. 


I murmur low—the wood-folk pause— 

A whisper travels down the trails— 

The flicker stops his drumming— 

The bumblebee, his humming— 

The butterflies are boats with sails— 

The squirrels ask questions with their 
tails— 

The brooklet tinkles its applause— 

And I—1 HOLD MY BREATH, BECAUSE 

SAID THE MAGIC WorD! 
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HUNGARY’S FIRST BAND CF MERCY 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Joseph Plesko all these children have signed the 
pledge. This is their prayer: “We, God’s little soldiers for peace and good will towards 
men and animals, pray Him that His blessing may be on all our works.” 


A Man’s Best Friend 


BILL DAVIS 
HE hobo dejectedly reached under his 
shirt, drew forth a half loaf of French 
bread. Dry and _ stale, but still bread. 
Enough to fill the stomach of a hungry 
man. 

There was a little, whimpering cry at 
his side, a gentle dig in his elbow. He 
looked down into pleading, hungry eves. 
For the moment he had forgotten the non- 
descript black puppy which had appropri- 
ated him somewhere along the line. 

“You better beat it, little fellow,” he mut- 
tered half-heartedly. ‘“‘Food’s scarce, and 
self-preservation comes first.” 

The dog wagged his tail happily at being 
spoken to, danced up to piead some more. 

“Beat it,” he said, trying rather unsuc- 
cessfully to be gruff, and leaning over in 
what he hoped looked like a threatening 
position. 

The puppy turned sadly, trudged off a 
couple of steps, and turned back with a 
look of deep hurt such as only a little dog 
with badly hurt feelings can give. The man 
suddenly felt very weak and foolish. 

“What’s the use?” he sighed, shaking his 
head. “Come on and get it, pal. You win.” 
He tore off a large chunk of the loaf and 
tossed it on the ground. Then he fed him- 
self. And at last, rested and refreshed, 
man and dog took up the trail once more. 

The woodlands surrounding the railroad 
track gave way to scattered houses, and in 
turn to the suburbs of a city. The man 
sought out a factory and went eagerly up 
te the employment office. 

The employment manager was at the mo- 
ment engaged in discussing something with 
his wife and two little children. But he 
turned eagerly to business. 

The hobo told, simply and truthfully, the 
whole weary story—how he had lost his 


last job when the firm went out of business, 
been given excellent recommendations, been 
discouragingly unable to find work any- 
where. 

“I'd like to place you,” the manager 


mused. But we’re over-stocked with com- 
mon labor as it is. We can use a capable 
foreman, though. Have you had any such 
experience?” 

“No, I—haven’t.” For a long moment 
the two men stood wrapped in thoughtful 
silence. 

“Oh, mama, look,” cried one of the chil- 
dren. “He likes me.” 

The hobo turned to find his dog fast 
making friends. 

“Is he yours?” the boss’s wife asked. 

“Yes, mum. Fine a dog as you'll find, 
too.” 

“Would you like to sell him? I can pay 
you well.” 

He thought of the future—money was 
money, and a job here seemed very im- 
probable. Then he looked long and thought- 
fully at the dog. 

“I’m sorry,” he said abruptly, turning 
to the door. “The dog’s not for sale.” 

“Wait a minute,” called the manager. I 
think I can use you after all. I’ve been 
watching that dog closely, and if you can 
inspire the confidence and loyalty in men 
that you have in him, I have a feeling you'll 
make a first-rate foreman. Are you still 
interested?” 

Was he still interested? Foolish and un- 
necessary question! 

“And—” added the boss’s wife hopefully, 
“You'll let the children play with your dog 
once in awhile, won’t you?” 

“You bet I will,” he said. “But they’d 
better treat him good. He deserves it.” 

They all laughed happily, and the puppy 
danced about in high glee. 


Birds of flight, including song-birds, re- 
quire better built nests than do ground 
birds, and great care over longer periods. 
Birds of bright plumage prefer deep forests 
for greater safety. As a rule, the nests of 
the smaller birds are more beautiful than 
those of the larger; but each class or fam- 
ily group builds much the same kind of 
nest, although individuality may be shown 
in small details. 
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No Trespassing 
ALFRED I. TOOKE 


There’s a mockingbirds’ nest near my house on the crest 
Of the hill overlooking the creek, 

And I have to look out, when I potter about, 
Or I get a sharp peck from a beak. 

First they lead me away, but if I want to stay 
Too near to that well-hidden nest, 

They swoop and then peck at my head and my neck, 
Until I abandon my quest. 

I've known them for years, but they swoop at my ears 
If I stay there a moment too long. 

I've fed them with fat—-theugh they pay me for that 
With hours of most exquisite song. 

But I havn’t a doubt, when the young ones are “out,” 
That the parents will bring them to call 

On “the folks who put fat out of reach of the cat, 
And let the wild birds eat it all.” 


“Teddy” 


LOIS M. MARMON 


OT long ago “‘Teddy,” a big shepherd dog, wandered into 

the small town of St. Clairsville, Ohio, and took up his 
abode. He wore no collar. Where he was from, or if he be- 
longed to anyone, no one knew, but with his sunny disposition 
he made friends all over the village, especially among the 
children. Wherever you saw the largest group of boys and 
girls you were sure to see Teddy frisking back and forth 
among them, laughing (dogs do laugh) and waving his plumy 
tail proudly. 

Teddy became the mascot for all football games and when- 
ever there was a parade he pranced ahead of the procession, 
full of importance. Whatever the object of the parade was he 
seemed sure the success of it depended upon him. Children, 
high school students, and the grown-ups of the town grew to 
love and respect the friendly, happy dog. But, the law in Ohio 
requires that an unlicensed dog without a home must be put 
in the dog pound and after three days, if no one claims him, to 
give him a home and pay the license fee of $2, the dog must 
be destroyed. And, so, Teddy was caught and carried off to the 
pound! 

What was to be done? The people of the village loved the 
dog and bemoaned his fate, but to the school children their 
friend’s impoundment was nothing short of dire calamity. 
Tears and pleadings to release their pet were of no avail. 
Then, someone had a bright idea. A penny collection was 
started among the boys and girls to secure enough to buy 
Teddy’s freedom and a license. The fund grew by leaps and 
bounds and totaled $9.45, more than enough. 

The question of finding a home for the shepherd dog still re- 
mained much. of a problem. Finally, a home was offered. 
Teddy would be taken in at the Belmont County Children’s 
Home where he would have 200 children and a half-dozen other 
dogs for company and three square meals per day? And the 
court decided that Teddy should still have the privilege of 
leading student parades and of being mascot at their games, 
the only condition being that the students keep the dog with 
them at all times and return him safely to the children at 
Belmont afterwards. This they gladly promised to do. 


Photo by W. Henry Boller 
WHICH PET WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 


Stop! Look! Think! 


ITTLE Willie lighted a firecracker and playfully threw it 
L among some chickens near the garage. The cracker ex- 
ploded. The chickens were so startled that they flew in ali 
directions! Willie laughed. They looked so funny in their 
haste. True, none were hurt. 

Another firecracker thrown, and kitty dove headlong under 
the woodshed. This was action. 

Willie looked about. “Rover” was coming from the back 
yard. Rover liked to play as little dogs do. 

Willie thoughtlessly lighted another firecracker and threw 
it in the general direction of his little pet. Rover was entirely 
willing to play. No doubt his little master had thrown another 
stick to be carried back. As before, he hurried to return the 
stick. As he reached for the stick the firecracker exploded! 
Rover was badly hurt. 

Rover later recovered and again returned to playfulness, 
much to Willie’s delight. Willie now handles firecrackers with 
extreme care. CONRAD O. PETERSON 


Answers to “How Many Birds in the Bush?” puzzle last 
month: 

Here are fifteen: Cock, cockatoo, coot, crow, cuckoo, duck, 
ern, hen, heron, lark, loon, owl, rook, stork, wren. 
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Do the ‘‘Lesser Creatures” 
Reason? 


CHRIS SEWELL 


T would seem that, on occasions, they do, 

though most biologists declare that their 
wisest maneuvers are attributable to in- 
stinct. Here, however, are a few cases 
which go far to discount the biologists’ 
theory. 

As an example, let me take the behavior 
of a dog in a family well known to me. This 
animal was a confirmed sheep-chaser, and 
(unless under strict supervision) was kept 
on its chain, especially at night. 

Despite all precautions, however, sheep 
in the neighborhood continued to be wor- 
ried. Surmising that these onslaughts hap- 
pened after dark, the dog was secretly 
watched, and was seen cunningly to slip its 
collar, and make off. The watcher there- 
upon stole forward, opened the collar, and 
resumed his vigil. 

When at length the culprit returned, and 
found that he could no longer wriggle his 
head into the usual instrument of detention, 
he uttered a blood-curdling how] and raced 
to a near-by pond. The watcher followed, 
but when he reached the pond, the dog was 
dead. He had obviously plunged his head 
under water, and made an end to himself. 

A clear case of suicide, for shame! 

Quite as calculating, if less tragic, was 
the behavior of a Parisian horse in “the 
days before motor omnibuses were invented. 

At one point in the Rue des Martyres 
where the gradient is steep, an extra 
animal was employed. For this purpose 
three horses were kept standing side by 
side at the bottom of the gradient in order 
that they should in turn help to pull the 
bus up the difficult bit. 

For a week all seemed to go well, and 
then it was noticed that one horse was 
never harnessed—his turn never came. He 
was thereupon kept under observation. 
when it was found that directly he saw an 
omnibus coming he moved over to the left. 
Hence he was always third, and his com- 
panions always did the work. 

This wiliness was most certainly the 
result of reflection and deduction, and could 
hardly be due to inherited instinct. 

Birds, too, sometimes display amazing in- 
telligence. 

In Nature, August 12, 1873, a writer 
describes an episode he witnessed close to 
an inn at Richmond (England) when a 
pigeon acted in a wonderfully sagacious 
manner, obviously having worked out his 
little trick for himself. 

Some of his compatriots were pecking at 
a sprinkling of oats, accidentally dropped 
whilst a horse’s nose-bag was being put on. 
The pigeon in question having eaten all 
the grain within his range, suddenly flew 
up and flapped his wings in the horse’s 
face. The horse instantly shook his head, 
naturally causing a little grain to fly out 
of the nose-bag, whereupon our pigeon 
fell on it with avidity! Moreover he re- 
peated this crafty dodge with unfailing 
success every time his feed of grain was 
exhausted. 

Again we have observation, coupled with 
experiment, and no amount of insistence 
upon instinct will quite explain the bird’s 
behavior. 
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Many more examples might be given 
which show that not only among animals, 
but even in the insect world experience is 
utilized, and quite frequently such ingenu- 
ity shown as almost to put man in the 
shade. 


Caged Lions 


“Ts it a weak-minded sentiment which 
makes me feel disgust when I see large and 
active beasts confined for exhibition in a 
relatively small space?” asked Lord Charn- 
wood in a letter to The Times, London, 
England. 

After describing the floor-space allotted 
to some lions in a cage, Lord Charnwood 
wrote :— 

“T do not know whether this closeness of 
their captivity causes them any actual suf- 
fering. But I do know that to me the spec- 
tacle of great beasts thus closely penned-in 
is extremely repugnant, and that others 
whom I do not suspect of feeble sentimen- 
tality feel the same repugnance. I believe 
that as thoughtfulness in such matters 
becomes more widely spread public opinion 
will come to demand that large animals 
thus exhibited should always be allowed far 
more ample space for movement, and in 
this belief I venture to call attention to 
the question.” 


Reprieve 
VIRGINIA WHITE BROWN 


Two baby fawns 
Stood in the glen 
And stared at strange 
Animals—men! 


The little fawns 
Held their breath, 
Wondering, was 
It life, or death? 


Soft, gold beauty 
As sun near shade, 
Pleading eyes peer 
From forest glade. 


Understanding, 

The men withdrew; 
The forest breathed, 

As fawns ran through. 


The Jack London Club, with 700,000 mem- 
bers, protests the cruelty in training ani- 
mals for stage and screen performances. 
Write to 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, for 
particulars. 
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Eight Hundred Miles ar: 
Hour 


L. E. EUBANKS 


PEED occupies a_ prominent place 
among those “products of modern 
times” of which we like to boast; and when 
I say that there is greater speed than that 
of the airplane or rocket-ship, my listener 
will most likely try to think of some lately 
invented machine. 
But what I have in mind is not a man- 
made device, and it is far from being “mod- 
ern.” My entry for this race is the deer 
botfiy. Really, there’s no use in the pilot’s 
getting ready nor in letting his blood pres- 
sure rise—he’s beaten before he starts. A 
race between a botfly and an airplane would 
be a joke; for the plane at its best is hardly 
half as fast as the insect. ; 
It’s somewhat confusing to learn that the 
botfly travels faster than sound, but the 
fact has been proved. While the sound of 
your voice stumbles along at the rate of 
1,089 feet per second, the botfly is making 
1,200 comfortably. That suggests startling 
possibilities. Say you line up the botfly for 
a time trial; the man with the stop-watch 
at the finish will be congratulating the con- 
testant before he hears your starting pistol- 
shot! Such an event would be highly hu- 
morous. 

A neat lesson in humility, this. Man has 
been so cocksure that he was the cham- 
pion distance annihilator of creation, per- 
haps the rebuke from a small and silent 
bug will do him good. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 


Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 


Address all communications to Boston. 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
Active Life 


$100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
4 POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Lengwood Avenue, Boston. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“‘The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 

to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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